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Hr.  Wanderer, 

T  a(ldi*ess  you  in  behalf  of  a  socie¬ 
ty  of  younj^  ladies,  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking^  your  paper  | 
ever  sinre  the  Emerald  was  estab¬ 
lished.  We  meet,  Sir,  for  conver¬ 
sation  and  literature,  but  arc  not  of 
a  disposition  to  be  puzzled  vith  lon^ 
ari^unients  or  dry  dissertations  ;  we 
])refer  l  eading  to  historical  de¬ 
tail,  and  delight  more  in  sharp  re¬ 
marks  than  critical  accuracy  ;...we 
pray  you  to  pay  attention  in  future 
to  our  wislics  or  I  shall  have  orders 
to  drop  the  subscription. 

Vours,  with  esteem, 

Clara  Ligiithp'.art, 

Sir, 

i  have  received  your  first  volume 
as  per  invoice.  lAght  articlrs  are 
best  suited  to  our  market,  and  I  wish 
you  to  ^end  in  future  a  consiy;nment 
of  fashionable  small  ware  rather 
than  heavy  bales  of  argument  or 
learning.  I  have  carried  to  the 
credit  of  your  account  the  several 
vticles  of  humor  and  pleasantry 
which  have  occasion ajly  h-en  ship¬ 
ped,  but  have  to  debit  >  with  a 
heavy  loss  on  those  which  you 
tliought  of  more  sterling  value. 

VOL.  II.  V  ' 


As  I  have  addressed  to  you  as  my 
correspondent  from  the  market  of 
literature,  and  am  willing  to  allow 
you  a  generous  commission  of  3  per 
cent  on  the  net  amount  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  purchased,  1  have  a  right  to  in¬ 
sist  on  your  obeying  my  orders  im¬ 
plicitly,  and  I  now  give  you  direc¬ 
tions  to  send  by  the  next  convey¬ 
ance  none  of  your  bulky,  lieavy  mat¬ 
ters,  but  a  complete  assortment  of 
light  and  fashionable  ware  suited  to 
the  seasons. 

■  Yours  per  favcAir, 

(Ieorge  Tradeall. 

P,  S.  I  send  for  your  belter  infor¬ 
mation  an  extract  from  our  Piices 
current,  to  which  hope  you  will 
attend. 


Prices  Current  in  the  Literary  Market, 
Bmton. 


I  Moral  Essays . dull  and  plenty, 

,  Levity . in  great  demand;  first  quali- 

ly  very  scarce,  refuse  in  abundance. 
Theatrical  criticisms. . . .  out  of  season — 
....  none  at  market. 

t  Biography  .  .aliout  par. 

j  History . very  dull — no  purchasers. 

!  Accidents  . . .  much  wanted,  none  arriv- 
1  . . . .  ed  lately. 

Novels  ....  vciy  plenty — hear  great  ad- 

....  vance. 

Mairiagcs  ....  fasliionable — some  rare 
....  sales  lately. 

Deaths . very  dull — never  tho*t  of. 

Wit  ...  a  great  scarcity — a  little  of  the 
choice  kind  would  bear  a  large  price. 

g.  t. 

To  Mr.  Wanderer,  Boston,. 


To  Mr,  'Hipdre  IVanderer, 

You  must  know,  Sir,  that  I  am 
one  of  the  members  of  the  honour- 
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able  the  board  of  health,  and  as  such 
■entrusted  with  a  general  superin¬ 
tending  authority  over  the  means  to 
prevent  sickness  and  contagion  from 
infesting  the  metropolis,  and  I  have 
heard  that  melancholy  and  dulness 
are  as  dangerous  to  the  community 
and  as  much  a  nuisance  as  the  dirt 
which  we  are  continually  ordering 
away.  I  must  therefore  forewarn 
you  that  during  the  summer  months 
from  the  first  day  of  June  to  the 
first  day  of  September,  your  whole 
design,  aim  and  faculties  must  be 
employed  in  promoting  mirth,  plea¬ 
sure  and  hilarity,  and  if  you  shall 
in-  any  paragraph  or  paragraphs, 
dare  to  be  sober  and  serious, and  at¬ 
tempt  to  puzzle  the  good  people  of 
this  town  with  any  dry  detail  of  ar¬ 
gument  or  inquiry,  that  you  shall  be 
ordered  by  authority  of  this  board 
to  a  quarantine  in  your  printer’s 
shop, and  shall  not  be  in  anywise  per¬ 
mitted  to  endanger  tli  esafety  of  the 
public. 

Vour  humble  servt. 

JirtiFMiAu  Careful. 

Light  reading  !  It  seems  then 
that  both  for  pleasure,  buidness  atid 
security  notliing  will  get  along  in 
this  laughter-loving  metropolis  but 
levity  and  humour.  That  the  litera¬ 
ry  labour  which  aims  as  well  at  in- 
struction  as  amusement  makes  too 
heavy  claims  on  the  attention,  and 
those  productions  only,  which  like 
a  picture  of  mirth,  force  the  coun- 
tcDance  of  their  readers  into  a  smile 
arc  received  with  any  degree  of  re¬ 
gard.  That  taste  must  be  vicious 
4n  the  extreme  which  regard  noth¬ 
ing  but  humor,  which  prefers  a  jest 
book  to  the  Spectator,  and  delights 
more  in  the  crazy  tales  of  a  novel¬ 
ist  than  in  the  ingenious  disserta¬ 
tions  of  the  English  classics. 

In  a  work,  which  seeks  its  sup¬ 
port  more  by  its  adaptation  to  local 
circumstances  than  profound  inves¬ 


tigation,  it  would  bt  disgracefnl  to 
the  general  taste  to  find  its  popular¬ 
ity  secured  only  by  idle  tales  with¬ 
out  moral  application,  or  its  sup¬ 
port  depend  on  the  multiplicity  of 
its  jests  or  the  numl>er  of  its  anec¬ 
dotes.  He  who  will  descend  to  per¬ 
sonal  satire  >v41l  be  in  no  loss  for 
readers,  and  he  who  will  detail  the 
scandal  of  the  ten-table  will  collect 
all  the  lovers  of  Ugkt  reading  by  the 
strength  of  cumosily,  but  jxKir  in-, 
deed  must  be  the  intellect  and  very 
humble  must  be  the  pride,  which 
.condescends  to  such  degradation.  It 
is  pleasant  and  useful  sometimes  to 
mingle  the  levities  of  wit  with  the 
elegancies  of  literature,  and  to  en¬ 
liven  a  course  of  remarks  on  moral¬ 
ity  or  manners  with  the  gaiety  of  the 
courtier  and  the  levity  of  the  man  of 

fashion. - In  a  work  taken 

up  at  an  interval  of  leisure  and  read 
for  amusement,  we  arc  not  prepan*d 
nor  do  we  expect  to  enter  deeply 
into  scientific  sjxiculations,  but  iicl- 
tiier  ought  we  to  dcsiro  the  incidents 
of  a  novel, the  personality  of  a  satire, 
or  the  point  of  an  epigram.  Cor¬ 
rect  taste  will  be  gratified  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  topic  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  some  form  of  fashion,  some 
principle  of  action,  or  some  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  passions.  The*wriler 
who  makes  these  his  topics  has  a 
right  to  expect  support  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  manner  of  his  execution, 
and  although  it  may  be  objected 
against  him  that  he  has  not  well 
done  w  hat  he  attempted  to  perform, 
yet  it  would  seem  that  he  has  shel¬ 
tered  himself  from  the  charge  of 
not  having  attempted  what  it  would 
be  honourable  faithfully  to  execute. 
The  Wanderer  ’however  will  bear 
in  mind  the  intimations  and  the 
w  ishes  of  his  friends,  and  though  he 
will  not  promise  much  reformation 
will  endeavTour  not  to  be  so  great  an 
offence  as  to  be  classed  with  small 
■€sh)  lobstersi  and  infected  vesses) 
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inti  lie  obliged  to  i^rform  quaran¬ 
tine  I 

He  means  however  verv  soon  to 
ask  tile  attention  of  his  readers  to  | 
the  subject  of  lotteries,  when  he  shall 
Beg.  leave  to  speak  truth  in  plain 
terms,  not  very  much  to  the  satis** 
fciction  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

L. 

SCLICTED  roil  THE  EMi:it\LD 

BIOGMAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
aiACl.lARECHJ, 

Magliabechi,  born  at  Florence 
in  the  year  1633,  was  distinguished 
for  the  extent  of  his  memory.  His 
parents  were  of  so  low  and  mean  a 
rank,  that  they  were  well  satisfied 
when  tJiey  got  him  into  the  service 
of  a  man  who  sold  Iicrbs  and  ft  uit. 
He  had  never  learned  to  read,  and 
yet  he  was  perpct-ually  poring  over 
the  leaves  of  old  books  that  were 
used  as  waste-paper  in  his  master’s 
shop.  A  bookseller,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  who  had 
often  observed  tliis,  and  knew  the 
l»y  could  not  read,  asked  liim  one 
day  what  ‘he  nveant  by  staring  so 
much  on  printed  paper  ?  He  replied 
that  he  diil  not  know  how  it  came,  I 
but  that  he  loved  it  of  all  things  ;• 
that  he  was  very  uneasy  in  tlie  bu¬ 
siness  he  was  hi,  and  should  be  the 
happiest  person  in  the  world  if  he 
could  live  with  him  who  had  so 
many  books  about  him.  The  book¬ 
seller  was  astonished,  yet  pleased 
with  the  answer,  and  at  last  told 
him  that  he  should  take  him  into 
his  shop  if  his  master  would  part 
with  him.  Young  Magliabechi 
thanked  him  with  tears  of  joy  in 
his  eyes,  and  his  happiness  was 
highly  increased  .when  his'  master, 
on  a  request  from  the  bookseller, 
gave  him  leave  to  go  where  he 
pleased.  He  therefore  entered  on 
his  new  business,  and  had  not  iieen 


\ 

long  in  it  before  he  could  find  any 
book  that  was  asked  for  as  readily 
as  the  bookseller  himself.  Some 
time  after  this  he  leamed  to  read,- 
and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  was' 
always  reading  when  he  could. 

He  seems  not  to  have  applied  to 
any  particular  study  ;*  a  taste  for 
reading  was  his  ruling  passion,  and 
a  prodigious  memory  liis  greatest 
talent.  He  read  every  l><»ok  almost 
indiflerenlly  t4iat  hap[>ene(l  to  come 
into  his  hands.  He  read  them  with 
surprising  quickness,  and  yet  retain¬ 
ed  not  only  the  sense  of  what  he 
read,  but  often  all  the  words  and 
the  very  manner  of  spelling  them, 
if  there  w  as  any  thing  peculiar  cf 
that  kiixl  in  any  author. 

His  extraordinary  application  and 
talents  soon  recommended  him  to 
Ermini  and  Marini,  librarians  to  the 
(irand  Duke  of  Tuscany.*  By  them- 
he  was  introduced  into  the  conver¬ 
sations  of  the  learned,  and  made 
known  at  couit.*  He  then  began  to 
be  looked  u]K)n  every  where  as  a 
prodigy,  and  particAilarly  for  Ids  * 
va^  arid  unbounded  memory.* 

k  is  said  that  a  trial  was  made  6f 
force  of  his  memory,  w’hich,  if  true 
is  very  amazing.  A  gentleman  at 
Florence,  who  had  written  a  piece 
which  was  to  be  printed,  had  lent 
the  manuscript  to  Magliabechi,  and 
some  time  after  it  had  been  returned 
with  thanks,  came  to  him  again  wdth 
a  melancholy  face,  and  told  him  of 
some  pretended  accident,  by  w’hicli 
he  said  he  had  lost  hi^  manuscript. 
The  author  seemed  almost  incon¬ 
solable  for  the  loss  of  his  w  ork,  and 
intreated  Magliabechi,  w'hose  char¬ 
acter  for  remembering  w  hat  he  had 
read  was  always  very  great,  to  tiy 
to  recollect  as  much  of  it  as  he 
possibly  could,  and  write  it  down 
for  him  against  his  next  visit.. 
Magliabechi  assured  him  he  would  ; 
and,  on^ietting  about  it,  wrote  down 
the  whole  manuscript  without,  nds- 
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sing  a  word,  or  even  varying  in  the 
j^Kdling. 

By  treasuring  up  every  thing  he 
read  in  so  strange  a  manner,  or  at 
least  the  subject,  and  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  parts  of  all  the  books  he  ran 
over,  his  head  became  at  last,  as  one 
of  his  acquaintance  expressed  it, 

“  An  universitl  index  of  botli  titles 
and  matter.’*  1 

By  this  time,  Magliabcchi  was 
become  so  famous  for  the  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  reading,  and  his  amazing 
retention  of  what  he  read,  that  it  was 
common  for  the  learned  to  consult 
him  wlien.thcy  were  writing  on  any 
subject.  He  could  tell  them  not 
only  who  had  professedly  treated 
on  their  subject,  but  such  also  as 
had  treated  oii  it  accidentally  in 
writing  on  others,  both  which  he 
did  with  the  greatest  exactness  ; 
naming  the  author,  the  book,  the 
words,  and  often  the  very  number 
of  the  page  in  which  they  were 
inserted.  He  did  this  so  often,  so 
readily,  and  so  exactly,  that  he  came 
at  last  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ora¬ 
cle  for  the  ready  and  full  answers 
that  he  gave  to  all  questions  which 
were  proposed  to  him,  in  any  faculty 
or  science. 

His  great  eminence  in  this  way, 
and  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
books,  induced  biinthe  Grand  Duke, 
('osmo  HI.  to  do  him  the  honour  of 
making  him  his  librarian.  At  the 
same  lime  he  had  the  keeping  of 
the  books  of  Leopoldo  and  Fran¬ 
cesco  Maria,  the  two  C’ardinals  of 
Tuscany,  and  yet  all  this  did  not 
satisfy  his  insatiate  appetite.  I'u 
read  such  a  vast  number  of  books  as 
he  did,  he  made  use  of  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  method.  When  a  book 
lii'st  came  into  his  hands,  he  would 
look  the  title  page  all  over,  dip  here 
and  there  in  the  preface  and  adver¬ 
tisements,  if  there  were  any,  and 
then  cast  his  eyes  on  each  of  tlie 
divisions,  the  ditferent  sections  or 


chapters,  and  then  he  would  be  aide 
for  ever  to  know  what  the  book 
contained  *,  for  he  remembered  as 
steadily  as  he  conceived  rapidly. 

After  he  had  taken  to  this  way  of 
reading,  a  priest,  who  had  compos¬ 
ed  a  panegyric  upon  one  of  his  f?.-  ' 

vourite  saints,  brought  it  to  Maglla-  I 
bechi  as  a  present,  1  Ic  read  it  over  | 
in  the  before-mentioned  way,  and  I 
I  then  thrnked  him  very  kindly  for  I 
I  his  excellent  treatise.  The  author, 
in  some  pain,  asked  him  whether 
that  was  all  he  intended  to  read  of 
his  book.  Magliabechi  cooly  an¬ 
swered  yes,  for  I  know  very  well  ev¬ 
ery  thing  that  is  in  it. 

Magliabechi  had  a  local  memory 
too,  of  the  places  where  every  hook 
stood,  and  seems  to  have  carried 
this  farther  than  merely  in  regard 
to  collections  of  books  with  which 
he  was  personally  acquainted.  One  I 
day  the  Gi*and  Duke  sent  for  him  S 
after  he  was  his  librarian,  to  ask  him  j 
whether  he  could  get  a  book  that  I 
was  particularly  scarce.  No,  sir,  I 
answered  Magliabechi  it  is  impossi-  I 
ble,  for  there  is  but  one  in  the  world ;  I 
that  is  in  the  Grand  Signior’s  library  I 
at  Constantinople,  and  is  the  seventh  R 
))ook  on  the  second  shelf  on  thcB 
right  hand  as  you  go  in.*  H 

Though  Magliabechi  lived  so  sc-H 
dentary  a  life,  with  intense  and  a!-H 
most  perpetual  application  to  books, H 
he  attained  to  a  good  old  age.  Ikll 
died  in  his  eighty -lirst  year,  on  thcH 
I'ith  of  July,  1714.  By  liis  will  he  I 
left  a  very  tine  library  of  his  own  I 
collection  for  the  use  of  the  public,  {j 
with  a  fund  to  maintain  it,  and  whaP 
ever  should  remain  over  to  the  poor,  f 
He  never  married,  and  <vas  quite  e 
negligent,  or  rather  slovenly,  in  hh  I 
dress.  His  appearance  was  such  as  f 
must  have  been  far  from  engaging 
the  affection  of  a  lady,  had  lie  acl* 
dressed  himself  to  any,  and  his  face’^ 
in  particular,  as  appears  by  the  sev-L 
eral  representations  of  him.  \vlietlier|| 
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in  busts,  medals,  pictures,  or  prints 
would  leather  have  prejudiced  his 
suit  than  advanced  it.  He  receiv¬ 
ed  his  friends,  and  those  who  came 
to  consultjhim  in  any  points  of  litera¬ 
ture,  in  a  civil  and  obfr^ing  manner  ; 
though  m  general  he  had  almost  the 
air  of  a  savage,  and  even  afl'ected  it; 
together  with  a  cynical  or  contemp¬ 
tuous  smile  which  scarcely  rendered 
his  look  the  more  agreeable. 

In  his  manner  of  living  he  affec¬ 
ted  the  character  of  Diogenes :  three 
hard  eggs  and  a  draught  or  two  of 
water  were  his  usual  repast.  Those 
who  went  to  see  him  usually  found 
him  lolling  in  a  sort  of  fixed  wood- 


is  certain  that  the  more  riches  lie 
accumulated  his  apparent  ignorance 
of  their  use  increased.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  power  of  bestowing  hap¬ 
piness  but  the  desire  was  lost.  Tlie 
winter  of  age  had  already  whitened 
his  head,  and  its  icy  influence  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  penetrated  his  h^art.* 
Carazan  neglected  the  duty  of  hos¬ 
pitality  ;  his  house  was  shut  against 
the  unhappy,  but  he  regularly  per¬ 
formed  the  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  was  never  absent  from  the 
mosque  at  the  hours  of  prayer  ;  for 
he  feared  the  censure  of  men  though 
he  sought  not  their  affection.  H- 
ety,  which  has  the  love  of  God  for 


cn  cradle,  with  a  multitude  of  books,!  its  molive,  and  that  of  our  asso- 
somc  thrown  in  heaps  and  others  |  ciates  for  its  support,  unites  the  no- 
scattered  about  the  floor  all  round  j  blest  of  virtues,  gratitude  andbenifi- 
him,  and  this  cradle,  or  bed,  was 
attached  to  the  nearest  piles  oCbooks 


by  a  number  of  cobwebs.  At  their 
entrance,  he  commonly  cried  out  to 
them  not  to  hurt  his  spiders. 


CARAZAN, 

AN  ORIENTAL  TALK. 


Ttantlated  from  the  French  for  the 
Emerald. 

Carazan,  a  rich  merchant 
Bagdad,  was  no  less  notorious  for 
avarice  than  celebrated  for  opulence.  |  gards. 


The  splendour  of  his  wealth  con- 
trusted  with  the  obscurity  of  his  ori- 
gin,like  a  sparkling  ray  which  bursts 
ii'om  the  bosom  of  darkness.  His 
riches  were  the  fruit  of  active  indus¬ 
try  and  unremitled  labour..  His 
contemporaries  styled  him  an  honest 
man,  and  some  recollected  traits  of 
generosity,  which  were  obvious  be¬ 
fore  his  fortune  had  reached  its 
height ;  but  whether  his  intercourse 
with  men  had  taught  him  to  mis¬ 
trust  them,  or  love  of  gold  had  con¬ 
tracted  his  liberality  of  sentiment, 
.and  pride  increased  with  wealth,  it 
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cence,  it  approximates  divinity^  It 

obtains  respect  to  which  no  claim 

w'as  laid.  Filling  the  whole  heart 

it  is  fully  recompensed  by  the  sen- 

s.ations  it  products.  But  devotion 

which  is  animated  bv  no  sentiment 

* 

and  produces  no  virtue  excites  only 
contempt.  It  is  like  the  barren 
plant  which  bears  neither  flowers 
nor  fruit,  and  is  trodden  under  feet 
without  regret. 

When  Carazan  journeyed  to  the 
mosque  all  eyes  attract-d  to¬ 

wards  him,  but  no  demonstration  of 
}  respect  accompanied  the  public  re- 
I'he  poor  suspended  at  his 


approach  their  useless  supplications 
and  the  silence  of  disapprobation 
reigned  around  him. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Carazan,  such 
the  general  opinion  of  bis  charac¬ 
ter,  when  it  was  announced  through 
all  the  city  that  the  palace  of  Cara¬ 
zan  would  be  opened  to  the  popu¬ 
lace,  his  table  spread  for  the  hungry, 
and  all  the  rites  of  hospitality  per¬ 
formed  to  those  who  advanced 
their  claim.  The  multitude  soon 
rushed  like  a  torrent  through  his 
gates.  Carazan,  pressed  by  the 
crowd,  himself  distributed  bread  to 
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the  hungry  and  clothing;  to  tliosc 
who  needed.  On  his  front  mild 
joy  was  seated,  and  tears  of  tender¬ 
ness  flowed  from  his  eyes.  The 
people  viewed  with  surprise  a 
-chan;;e  which  had  so  much  the  air 
of  prodigy.  A  murmur  of  praise 
ran  through  the  crowd  increasing 
and  extcntling,  like  the  sounds  of 
thunder  which  the  echos  repeat  and 
prolong.  Carazan  signified  by  a 
motion  of  the  hand  a  desire  to  be 
heard,  and  instantly  attention  sus¬ 
pended  the  tumult.  A  profound 
silence  reigned  among  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  Carazan  in  these  words 
repaid  their  attention. 

“  To.  Him  whose  powerful  hand 
elevated  the  mountains  and  confin¬ 
ed  in  their  bosoms  the  fire  which 
shaketli  tlie  earth  ;  to  the  All-pow  ¬ 
erful  and  All-merciful,  glory  forev¬ 
er  !  He  hath  made  sleep  the  min¬ 
ister  of  his  designs  :  A  vision  from 
heaven  hatn  changed  my  heart.  At 
night  while  I  computed  the  produce 
of  my  merchandize  and  triumplied 
in  the  augmentation  of  my  wealth, 
a  profound  sleep  took  possession  of 
m/  senses,  and  the  hand  of  Him 
wlio  inhabiteth  the  third  heaven  was 
extended  over  me.  I  saw  the  an¬ 
gel  of  death  darling  upon  me  with  | 
the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind;  he 
pierced  me  before  I  could  avoid  the 
shaft.  At  the  same  instant  1  felt 
myself  raised  from  the  earth  and 
transported  with  incredible  swiftness 
through  the  regions  of  the  air.  Our 
globe  soon  appeared  as  an  atom. 
The  stars  shone  arouud  me  with  a 
splendour  which  eclipsed  the  sun. 
The  gates  of  paradise  opened....! 
was  dazzled  by  a  sudden  light  which 
no  human  eye  can  support. 

“  The  irrevokable  sentence  was 
now  to  be  pronounced.  My  term  of 
earthly  being  w'as  terminated ;  noth¬ 
ing  ctiuld  be  subtracted  from  the 
ills  I  had  committed,  nothing  added 
to  the  good  I  had  performed  during 


life.  Wheii  tlic  idea  of  eternity 
presented  itself  to  my  mind,  w  hen 
I  saw  my  fate  about  to  be  fixed  and. 
knew  no  power  in  nature  could 
change  it,  all  my  self-confidence  de¬ 
serted  me.  I  remained  covered 
with  confusion,  mute,  trcmMing, 
and  transfixed.  From  the  midst  of 
the  shining  light  a  loud  voice  pro¬ 
nounced  these  words : 

“  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not 
been  acceptaWe,for  self-interest  was 
the  sole  motive  of  thy  actions,  'rhoii 
hast  not  raised  thy  regards  to  heav¬ 
en  with  gratitude,  thy  demeanour 
to  tliose  around  thee  lias  not  been 
marked  by  goodness.  The  vice  and 
folly  of  men  have  served  thee  as 
pretexts  to  w  ithhold  from  them  thy 
benevolence.  Why  then  hast  tliou 
not  l)lamed  the  lilrerality  of  heaven  ? 

On  whom  docs  the  sun  shed  his 
lustre  i  Where  do  the  clouds  distil 
their  fructifying  dews,  mild  Spring 
spread  its  perfumes,  lihei-ul  Autuiiui 
distribute  its  gifts,  if  not  on  the 
senseless  and  the  vicious  ?  Hemem- 
her,  C}arazan,that  thou  hast  shut  thy 
heart  against  compassion,  that  thou 
liast  gathered  riches  with  an  iron 
hand.  TIiou  hast  lived  for  thyself 
alone,  and  henceforth  alone  shall 
thou  remain.  Thou  a;t .exiled  for¬ 
ever  from  the  light  of  hcavcii  and 
the  society  of  all  Ix'ings.  For  thee 
sludl  bofitude  prolong  tlie  weari¬ 
some  hours  of  (lespairand  darkness  J 
shall  augment  the  horror  of  tliyj 
fate.” 

Impelled  by  a  secret  hut  irre¬ 
sistible  ]w)wcr,  I  was  now  hurried^, 
from  the  brilliant  system  of  naluresi 
\>4issingin  ainoinehta  multitude  of| 
worlds.  In  approaching  the  verged* * 
of  nature  I  heheUl  the  shades  uit 
darkness  without  limits  thicken  1x4 
fore  me. ..  .Horrible  region  !  eternal|| 
abode  of  silence,  solitude  and  night 
At  this  spectacle  an  inexpressiblej 
horror  seized  me,  and  w  ith  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire  1  exclaimed 
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‘  Ah  •  ^  hiitn  con-  to  be  liberal  beyond  power  of 

deiHiicd  to  the  abodes  of  impenitence  gold,  gave  orders  that  sculpture- 
an(J  crime!  My  torments  would  should  transmit  its  remembrance  to. 
then  have  been  less  cruel,  for  I  posterity.  X, 

should  not  have  suflere<l  singly,  and  BalleUn  Polyma  lliiauc. 

the  devouring  names  would  have  at 

least  made  my  punishment  visible  !  — 

Oh,  had  I  been  placed  in  a  comet 

which  only  once  in  a  thousand  years  EmcraU 

is  brought  back  to  the  legions  of!  DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 
light  and  life  ;  the  expectations  of  I  and  oiiciNAt  REMAKKi. 

these  periodical  returns  would  have  j  ~ 

sustained  my  courage  in  the  terii-  Italian  literature. 

blc  intervals  of  ol.^cui ity  and  chang-  The  inten'al  comprehended  between 
ed  eternity  into  lime-*  the  dawn  of  learning,  after  a  long  night 

“  I  now  lost  sight  of  the  last  star,  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  to  the  time 
the  last  ray  of  light  was  completely  its  meriiUan  siileiulour, 

ektmguisbed  While  in  proinartion  fr.Vy  i:" 

to  my  remo\  al  fi'om  habitable  woi  Ids  debted  fortius  revival  of  knowledge  and 
di;spair  still  increased,  tbis  heart-  taste,  as  the  nurse  of  every  science,  the 
rending  idea  gave  completion  to  my  country  which  produced  and  clierislied 
misery — When  millions  of  years  scholars  and  poets,  who  con- 

should  transport  me  bevond  the  in-  '"h‘.ted  tothe  restoration  of  lelter.,  u.,cl 
_  p  ^  1  •  '  .  revived  the  glorious  uavs  of  Augustus, 

.ilucnce  of  any  being,  except  that  xhe  laliours  of  Roscoe  and  Tenhove, 
PowcT  which  fills  immensity,  1  ha%e  disseminated  in  this  country  a  taste 
should  continue  ingulphed  in  that  fer  Italian  literature.  Rut  we  think  that, 
abyss  of  obscurity  into  vvhich  I  nrnch  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  14th, 
should  be  still  furtlier  plunged  for-  centiirie.s,  abounded  in 

e\ei  and  e\er . 1  lie  eftoit  I  llien  j  w-hom  are  at  present  scarcely  known 

made  to  extend  my  bands  towards  j  but  by  name,  but  whose  works  merit  our 
the  regions  of  existence  was  so  great  i  attention  by  the  e.xcellence  of  their  sub- 
that  1  awoke.  jects,  ami  the  purity  of  their  language. 

“It  is  thus  that  I  leanit  by  ;is  1 -While  the  rest  ofEurope  was  inv., Wed. 
•  ,  ,  •  .  -  r.  m  darkness,  Italy  alone  retained  in  its 

pi  ivation  to  lo\e  society.  Cicncr-  bosom,  poets,  historians,  and  scholars. 
osUy  has  become  my  ruling  passion.  New  or*  improved  translations 

I  have  need  to  communicate  happi-  of  Guicciardini,  Muratori,  Gianuone,  • 
ness  to  enjoy  it  myself;  for  in  the  Bembo,  Fra  Paolo,  and  Dcnina  arc 
hideous  solitude  to  which  I  believed  desiderata  in  our  language. 


bosom,  poets,  historians,  and  scholars. 

New  or*  improved  translations 
of  Guicciardini,  Muratori,  Gianuone,  • 
Bembo,  Fra  Paolo,  and  Dcnina  arc 
obvious  desiderata  in  our  language. 


r  There  are  also  many  detached  portions 
nusdf  condemned,  the  society  of,„f  history  that  would  amply  re-. 

one  whom  in  tlie  pride  of  prospen-  interest  the  labour  bestowed  on 

ty  I  should  have  sternly  repulsed  them:  such  as  a  History  of  the  Visconti 
'V^ould  have  been  more  precious  to  Sovereigns  of  Milan,  on  the  plan  of  Mr. 
me  than  the  gold  of  Africa  or  the  *^t>scoe,  a  continuation  of  that  geutlc- 
.  r  /  •  1  .  1  »»  .  man’s  work  to  the  extinction  of  the. 

diamonds  of  Go  coiula.  ^  Medici,  and  a  philosophical 

Alter  this^  relation  Garazan  be-  history  of  tlie  temporal  sovereignty  of. 
came  silent,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heav-  the  Popes  from  Leo  X.  to  the  present 
en  in  an  exstacy  of  gratitude  and  time.  T. 

devotion,  The  multitude  was  struck  1  - 

^’ith  the  lesson  and  penetrated  with  i  voice. 

the  example.  The  Caliph  to  whom  j  Cains  Gracchus,  the  orator,  a 

the  event  was  made  known  desiring  ^  man  by  muure  blunt,  rude  in  be-* 
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baviour,  all!^  withal  ovcr-eaniest  anecdote  o»  voltatre.  k 

and  violent  in  his  manner  cf  plead-  Empress  of  Russia  one;! 

ing,  had  a  little  flute  or  pipe  made  celebrated  genius  a  liuitl 

on  purpose,  such  as  musicians  are  .  box  of  her  ow/z  making.  Vol. 
wont  to  rule  and  guide  the  voice  .  ^aire,  unwilling  to  be  behind  in  eti* 
gently  with,  according  to  every  note  ^  quctte,got  his  neice  to  instruct  him  in 
as  they  would  themselves,  teaching  :  ^be  art  of  knitting  stockings,  and  ac* 
their  scholars  thereby  to  have  a  ;  tuaPy  finished  the  greatest  part  of  a 
tunabk  voice.  Now  when,  at  any  .  ^f  white  silk,  when  he  became 
lime  Gracchus  pleaded  at  the  bar  ,  completely  tired.  In  this  state,  how. 
he  had  one  of  his  servants  standing  be  them  to  the  Empress, 

behind  him  with  such  a  pipe,  who  ♦  ^  charming  poetical  epistle,  re. 

observing  when  his  master  was  a  j  piete  with  galmntry,  in  which  he 
little  out  of  tune,  would  sound  a  i  ber,  that  as  she  had  presented' 
more  mi^ld  and  pleasant  note  unto  :  bini  with  a  piece  of  man's  work* 
reclaimed  and  j^^anship  wrought  by  a  woman,  he 
called^  him  back  from  that  loud  ex-  held  it  his  duty  to  crave  her  accep. 
claiming  and  vociferation  which  he  j^nce  of  a  piece  of  woman's  work  ia 
used,  and  gently  took  down  that  return,  from  the  hands  of  a  man. 
rough  and  swelling  accent  of  lus 
voice*  .  ^  . 


A  Gentleman  and  lus  wife  were  re* 

1  duced  from  a  life  of  splendour  and  lux- 
A  recent  little  work  entitled  i  ury(  by  unavoidable  losses  of  the  former 
Memoratives,  has  the  following  I  in  trade)  to  a  more  moderate,  and,  asit 
apothegms,  some  of  which  deserve  |  afnorc  happy  way  of  living.  H« 

.onsiderable  attention. 

Evil  thoughts  are  the  devil’s  hsrbin-  f, 

gersi  for  he  lodgelh  not  but  where  n.?! 

Siey  provide  entertainment.  •“*  “’"{“f  behaviour,  more  th» 

Mishap  is  the  touchstone  of  friend.  «  counterbalance,  m  her  eyes,  for  their 
ship  ,  and  adversity  the  trial  offriends.  Poomuacy  mirfortune.  “Wife, 
Labour  in  voulh.  Vivea  stmnp-honp  nfl  0"®  moming.  “my_affairs  arc  em- 


Labour  in  youth,  gives  strong  hope  of  i  niormng,  -  my  a  .air,  u.c  ^ 

in  nM  ftfi  °  ^  barrassed,  and  it  is  absolutely  nccessar) 


rest  in  old  ag^. 

Carefulness  and  diligence  are  the 
keys  of  certainty. 

Let  thy  wit  be  thy  friend,  thy  mihd 
thy  companion,  thy  tongue  thy  servant. 

Who  may  do  all  that  he  wiU,  will  do 
that  which  he  should  not. 


that  I  should  curtail  my  establishment 
I  should  Uke  ta  have  your  opinion  as  to 
tlie  reduction.**  He  spoke  this  in  a 
more  gentle  tone  than  usual ;  and  the 
amiable  woman,  taking  advantage  of 
what  appeared  a  favourable  opportunity 


CSV  taw  liV/k*  *  t  1  I  •  •  t  *1 

Let  Uiy  speech  be  the  shadow  of  thy  ^PP^^^^h^d  him  with  an  engapng  smile, 

«  *  *  V  «xn/l  lita  nan/1  ctairl. 


deed. 

Courte 


courtesv  is  the  true  character  of  a 
good  mind. 

By  being  silent,  thou  ihalt  both  know 
other  men's  imperfections,  and  conceal 
thine  own. 

Charity  and  humllitj  purchase  im¬ 
mortality. 


and  tenderly  squeezing  his  hand,  said, 
“  My  dear  husband,  1  shall  be  ]>ert'ccUy 
happy  if  you  will  get  rid  of  the 
and  let  us  retain  the  tocimble** 

**  A  nobleman,  coming  down  in  the 
summer  to  his  country  seat,  was  talk¬ 
ing  familiarly  with  his  butler.  *  And 


The  young  man  may  die  quickly,., but  how  have  you  been,*  sald'he,  ‘  since  we 
the  old  man  cannot  live  long.  left  you  .*•  ‘  Why,  my  lord,*  replied  he. 

The  chief  purposes  of  wisdom  are  *  I  have  been  pretty  well  lately  ;  but 
to  be  mindful  of  thin^  past,  careful  of  for  nekr  two  months  in  the  winter,  I 
things  present,  provident  of  things'' to  had  a  very  dreadful  ague  at  your  lord- 
€o«ie.  ^  ship's  service.'  ” 
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I  TO  SYMPATHV. 

riAiro  enchantress  of  the  i^en’rous 
soul ! 

t  Offspring-  of  virtue  pure,  and  spotless 
love  ; 

fi'  Whether  w  ith  tearful  eye  thou  lov’st 
|i  to  rove, 

j  With  shipwreck’d  wretches  ’neath  the 
y'  frozen  pole, 

I  Or  where  of  u  ar  the  f^vy  chariots  roll ; 

,  Where  fond  Affection  seeks  the  cy¬ 
press  g-rove, 

,  Or  mis’ry’s  moans  thy  tenderest  an-  ' 
guish  move. 

‘  0  !  let  my  bosom  own  thy  soft  control  I 
And,  V  hile  to  thee  1  tune  the  fervid 
string**, 

What  tiio’  they  j^low  not  with  a  Pc- 
^  trarch’s  fire  ? 

Still  let  me  tlnd  beneath  thy  placid 
wings 

:  Some  friendly  khcltci*  from  misfortune’s 

!ire  !  . 

And  bid  the  artless  muse,  as  wild  she 
sings. 

Each  sorrowing  breast  with  heav’nly 
hope  inspire ; 

TUE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

j  Robert  complain’d  in  bitter  terms  one 
k  day,  [way  ; 

■  That  Frank  had  ta’cn  his  character  a- 
“  I  take  your  character  !”  said  Frank, 

^  why  zounds  ! 

“  /  v>ould  not  have  it  for  ten  thousand 
ptiUfuU 

In  W est’  Greenland  the  women  are 
subjected  to  carry  heavy  loads  even 
>  from  their  younger  years  ;  their  dress 
is  chiefly  skins,  and  they  perform  the 
offices  of  butcher,  cook,  currier, — make 
i  also  cloaths,  shoes,  boots,  build  and  re- 
'  pair  their  houses  and  tents  as  far  as 
regards  the  masonry  ;  the  men  only 
doing  the  carpenter’s  work. 

In  Sweden  the  women  go  to  plough, 
row  on  the  water,  serve  Bricklayers, 
and  do  all  the  common  drudgeries  in 

r  husbandry. 

#  0 

The  women  in  Poland  have  a  watch- 
,  ful  eye  over  their  daughters,  and,  in 
the  district  of  Samogiiia  particularly, 
make  them  wear  little  bells  before  and 
behind  to  give  notice  where  they  arc, 
and  w  hat  they  are  about. 


Jitpiy  to  an' inquiry  after  a  juit  standard 
of  Female  Beauty. 

Ask  not  of  me  th*  essential  form 
That  high-priz’d  beauty  bears ; 

Who  shall  describe  the  secret  charm  ' 
That  every  breast  ensnares  ?  * 

Require  the  answer  from  your  lieart,  . 

For  there  the  magic’s  found  ; 

’Tis  your  own  ta.ste  that  points  the  dart. 
And  bids  our  beauty  wound. 

On  a  young  man  much  accustom¬ 
ed  to  hyperlwle,  exaggeration,  fic¬ 
tion,  poetic  prose,  or  in  plain  En¬ 
glish — lying. 

**  On  Tuesday  next,”  says  Tom  to  Ned^ 
“  ril  dine  with  thee,  and  take  a  bed 
**  You  may  believe  him,”  William  cries, 
”  For  where  Tom  dines  he  always //w. 


There  i»  frequently  considerable  viit  and 
ingenuity  discovered  in  the  play  called 
WHAT  IS  IT  LIKE  i  The  folloviing 
is  a  specimen.  ; 

Miss  Mordaunt.  Shall  we  play  at 
what  is  my  thought  like  ?— First,  I  will 
think  of  something  which  you  must 
none  of  you  know  till  you  have  all  men¬ 
tioned  something  which  you  guess  it  to 
resemble  ;  then  I  shall  tell  you  my 
thought,  and  you  must  each  give  a  rea- 
'  son  why  ray  thought  is  like  yours. 

I  Whoever  makes  the  best  guess  has  a 
I  right  to  chase  the  next  game.  Now, 

I  Colonel  Fairfax,  v:hat  is  my  thoughtlike? 

Colonel  Fairfax.  It  isr  like — it  is  like 
an  old  coat. 

Miss  Mordaunt.  Lady  Belmont  what 
say  you  ? 

La  ly  Belmont.  Why, I  will  say  a  cofnn. 
Sir  Henry  Bushv;ood.  A  Swiss. 

Mrs.  Meade.  A  supper  ticket. 

Dr.  Abington.  A  plaister. 

Lord  Belmont.  The  Irish  P.arliament. 
Lady  C.  Hoxoard.  A  lady’s  toilette. 
Mr.  Qvey.  A  picture,  like  a  man  ta¬ 
king  a  walL 

^fiss  Abington.  A  pin. 

Captain  Colclough.  Dancing. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Garrick. 

Mrs.  Ovey.  A  novel. 

Air.  Conolly.  Gunpowder. 

Aliss  Mordaunt^  My  thought  is  pat¬ 
riotism.  Now,  Colonel,  why  is  pat¬ 
riotism  like  an  old  coat.  Not,  I  should 
\  3uj>pcse,  because  it  has  been  worn  out. 


I 


f. 
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Colonel  Tairfait.  Indeed  'you  have  1  inj^on  refuses  to  cure  it,  and  you  klllj 
found  out  a  much  better  retson  for  dif-  at  once.’  But  1  dqfy  you  all  Bymymj 
ference  than  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find'  ic  power  I  restore  it  to  life,  and  it  sh 
out  for  resemblance.  I  was  going  to  run  the  gaunlet  through  the  seat  of 
say,  patriotism  isdike  an  okl-  coat,-  be-'  enemies. — Lady  Caroline,  can  you 
cause  it  is  out  of  fashion.  iiv  what  respect  it  is  like  a  lady’s  toiletu;: 


cause  it  is  out  of  fashion. 

Miu  Mor  Jaunt.  Very  well,  Colonef.'  Lady  Caroline.  Why,  yes!  itissofuliS 
Lady  Belmont,  you- compare  patriotism-  of  patches  and  paint,  you  know, 
to  a  coffin.  Now  as  patriotism  is  only  Miu  Mordaunt.  Hush,  do  notbetri^y 
a  jest,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  trace  the  secrets  of  our  prison-house. — Mi 
in  the  absurd  any  connexion-  with  the  Ovey,  what  was  your  thought  ? 
grave.  Mr.  Ovey.  A  picture  ;  and  indeed 

Lady  Bthnont.  And  yet  patriotism  is  patriotism,  like  painting,  is  scldoa 
Rkc  a  colRn  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  without  colour,  or  without  desi^.  ^ 
generally  the  last  refuge.  Mist  Mordaunt.  It  seems,  indeed,B 

Miss  Mordaunt.  Such  a  sarcasm  from  the  perfection  of  art.  My  dear  MiiiH 
your  ladyship’s  gentle  lips  !  Sir  Henry  Abington,  you  thought  of  a  pin  ;  aMK 
ikushwood,  the  eloquent  and  the  severe,  as  punning  seems  all  the  fashion  thiip 
patriotism  is  the  qualification  of  a  Swiss,  evening,  I  must  auy  1  shall  expect  iP 
nowlell  me  why  it  is  his  likeness.  |X)int  in  your  explication.  B 

Sir  Henry  Rushvsood.  Because  with  Sir  Henry  Rushvoood.  Whateveritwif* 
all  its  roughness  and  austerity,  with  all  Miss  Abington’s  intention  to  explain,! 
its  zeal  for  liberty,  it  will  fight  for  any  you  have  saved  her  some  trouble  bj| 
party  that  chooses  to  be  at  the  trouble  making  a  point  of  it. 
and  expense  of  bribing  it.  Miss  Abington.  I  think  both  a  pin  aivJ 

Miss  Mordaunt.  Oh  you  scorpion!  patriotism  may  serve  sometimes  to  coo* - 
Mrs.  Meade,  why  is  it  like  a  supper  r,eal  a  hole.  f 

ticket  f  Miu  Mordaunt.  Captain  Colclouf^ 

Mrs.  Meade.  Bemuse  it  leads  to  the  I  wait  for  you.  Patriotism,  like  d&^ 
loaves  and  fishes  ;  but  1  am  afraid  that  ing,  is  all  Jiddle-di-dee. 
season  is  not  convincing  in  these  times,  Captain  Colclough.  Indeed,  Miss  Mor* 
when  it  is  so  lean  and  hungp'y.  Indeed  daunt,  as  to  dancing,  you'are  wrong  ii 
the  moment  it  is  fed,  it  loses  its  original  toto:  The  real  reason  is  because  they 
nature,  ami  forfeits  the  very  name  of  both  make  a  man  warm, 
patriotism.  Sir  Hetiry  Rushmood.  Honestly  spot* 

Miss  Mordaunt.  Nay,  I  am  supreme  en,  Captain, -and  like  an  Irishman, 
judge  now,  and  will  hear  no  such  mel-  Miss  Mordaunt.  Mr.  Frederick,  th< 
ancholy  pleas  against  the  soundness  of  ball  is  in  your  hands.  Why  is  it  like 
your  reason.  Dr.  Abington,  have  you  Garrick  1  •  » 

the  skill  to  heal  the  bruises  that  every  Mfr.Frederick.  Because  it  is  in  its  nature 
body  has  been  inflicting  upon  poor  pot-  versatile ;  and  besides,  in  its  outward 

—.1.  ut  _ _  _ I _ 1 _ I _ _ 1* _  «•!  •  _ _  _ rw%. _ _ 


riotism,  wlio  has  been  standing  still  like 
a  game-cock  on  Shrove -Tuc^ay,  as  a 
mark  for  all’  the  cudgels  of  nudice  and* 
wit  ?  You  told  us  of  a  plaister. 

Dr.  Abington.  W  hv,  indeed,  patriotism 
is  in  the  body  politic,  a  liule  like  what 


appearance,  it  is  sometimes  Tragedy 
and  sometimes  Comedy. 

Adiss  Mordaunt..  Yes  ;  and  some* 
times  off',  ami  sometimes  on.  But,  Mrs* 
Ovey,  I  must  call  on  you  for  your  clue. 

Mire.  Ovey.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 


some  kinds  of  plaisters  are  in  the  body  than  the  likeness  between  patriotism 


natural-;-  for  it  irritates  where  it  is 
meant  to  cure.- 

Miss  Mordaunt.  Nay,  patriotism  shall 
come  no  more  to  you  for  a  cure.  Lord 
Belmont,  why  is  it  like  the  Irisli  P.'irlia- 
ment  ?  Is  there  any  analogy  between 
Parliaments  and  patriotism  ? 

Lord  Belniont.  Between  patriotism 
and  the  Irish  Parliament  there  is— for 
both  are  now  no  more. 

Miss  Aiordaunt.  So  there  is  an  end 
•f  poor  patriotism,  my  patient.  Dr.  Ab- 


and  a  novel ;  the  one  is  a  story,  and  so 
is  the  oilier. 

Miss  Mordaunt.  Now  for  the  last, 
Mr.  ConoUy,  my  client,  patriotism  looks 
to  you  as  its  last  resort.  You  compared 
it  to  ^unpo#der.  Is  it  for  the  brillian¬ 
cy  of  Its  Rre,  or  the  might  of  its  cfiects  t 
Mr.  Conolly.  Why,  patriotism,  m  its 
birth,  life,  and  death,  is  nothing  but 
gunpowder.  It  begins  in  flash,  goes  on 
m  noise,  and  ends  m  smoke  I 

Miss  Mordaunt.  When  the  taurna- 


.  ✓  * 
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icnt'^'as  finished,  say  the  romances,  muscles.  The  stomach  he  considers  as 
le  fair  lady  who  sat  upon  the  throne,  the  most  important  organ  of  the  human 
as  entitled  to  bestow  the  prize  on  the  frame,  and  its  irritability  is  so  excessive 
ictorious  knight.  I  am  the  lady  ;  and  that  a  blow  on  it  will  instantly  destroy 
[«,  Mr.  Conolly,  I  consecrate  as  my  life,  though  the  heart  can  support  a 
ivoured  and  victorious  knight.  .  wound  some  days. 

tmmmmm  '  Sir  John  Carr*s  Travels  in  Denmark, 

Sweden,  and  Prussia,  have  been  trans* 

literary  intelligence.  ^ated  into  German,  by  M.  Zimmerman, 

and  published  at  Kudolstadt,  in  two  eU"^ 
Miss  Owenson,  whosc^  Novice  of  St.  egant  volumes  octavo. 

)6minick,  and  Wild  Irish  Girl,  have  ^  admeasurement  of  a  degree  of 
, roved  the  title  of  her  genivu  to  the  latitude,  by  some  Swedish  astronomers 
ttention  of  the  public,  is  abou^  exliib-  Lapland,  makes  it  1,114,774  metre*. 

t  new  claims  to  respect  in  a  v-olume  of  57^200  toiseg.  The  degree  mcasur- 
iriginal  [wetr)',  which  will  sf^edily  be  jjy  Maupertuis  in  1736,  was  57,422 

lublished,  under  the  of  the  Lay  of  an  toises  more  than  the  new,  and  probably 

risli  Har|).  ^  more  correct,  admeasurement 

Mr.  Pratt  has  just  published,  in  Lon. 

lon,  a  work  of  the  novel  kind,  called  ^  Prussian  a8tron<>mer, 

-  Great  and  Little  Folks.**  published  an  oiNOion,  in  August  last 

_  ,  ,  «  .  Ihe  sun  at  that  time  was  undergo- 

J.  Pierson,  Esq.  read  the  Croonian  considerable  change.  This 

^ecture  on  Muscular  Motion  to  the  Roy*  opinion  was  founded  on  a  number  of  the 
1  Society  this  w  inter.  It  ^cupicd  the  gpots  occupying  oncrSftli  part  of  its  di- 
;re«ter  part  of  two  evenings,  in  the  aracter  in  their  length,  and  one-nine*, 
ourse  of  which  the  lecturer  entered  into  I  in  breadth.  These  spots 

lU  elaborate  detail  concerning  the  heat  varied  in  their  form,  and  were  percep- 
ind  pulsations  of  animals  in  dincrent  tibly  changed  in  the  course  of  two  or 
ititiides,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  ef-  ^bree  hours, 
ect  on  their  muscles.  As  an  Instance:  r*..  *  m  .v  •  . 

n  this  climate  the  pulse  of  horses  beats  ,  1  'rl  ** 

>5  times  in  a  minute,  that  of  cows,  48,  •  ti  fi  t*  ^  t  ivf* 

uul  tl.«  of  men  .bjut  72,  in  Lapland,  I  .! 

md  other  high  nortliern  latliutles,  the  .k.  flcwnrv*^ti ..  n?  *  'll 

ofwe^l.beUg,  oftheintellcctnr^ 
rom  45  to  50  times  in  a  minute.  Mr.P.  ”  ’  .  .  .  _  .* 

,  .  .  ers,  as  directories  in  the  pursuit:  and  of 

! as  made  numerous  experiments  on  .  ii  u  • 

:he  nnucle^  in  all  which  he  found  the  Mhire  and  source,  ol^at  well-being 
Uscular  irritability  completely  dej-  "[  which  the  human  , pec.es  is  suscepU- 

"  •?*  Mr-  Davis,  author  of  Travels  in  Amer- 

bi.F.  M  lea,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in 

BtUr  such  immersions,  sometimes  gave  i  ^  *  e.x,  t 

I  ..  .  '  _  .  _  T)  A11A  AAmmrtii**  rtf  trim  T  «4a 


literary  intelligence. 

Miss  Owenson,  whose  Novice  of  St. 
)6minlck,  and  Wild  Irish  Girl,  have 
, roved  the  title  of  her  genius  to  the 
ttention ofthe  public,  is  abou4%)  exliib- 
tnew  claims  to  respect  in  av-olumeof 
rigioal  poetrj',  which  will  speedily  be 
luhlished,  under  the  of  the  Lay  of  an 
risli  Haqj. 

Mr.  Pratt  has  just  published,  in  Lon- 
on,  a  work  of  the  novel  kind,  called 
‘  Great  and  Little  Folks.** 


opinion  was  founded  on  a  number  of  the 
spots  occupying  onerSftli  part  of  its  di¬ 
ameter  in  their  length,  and  onc-iiine*. 
teenth  in  their  breadth.  These  spots 
varied  in  their  form,  and  were  percep¬ 
tibly  changed  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  hours. 

Dr.  Cogan,  of  Bath,  is  preparing  for 
the  press  an  Ethical  Treatise  on  the  Pas¬ 
sions.  The  first  part,  which  will  appear.* 
in  the  course  of  the  spring,  will  treat  of 
the  agency  of  the  passions  in  the  pursuit 
of  w  ell-being  ;  of  the  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers,  as  directories  In  the  pursuit;  and  of 
tlie  nature  and  sources  of  that  well-being 
of  which  the  human  species  is  suscepti- 
blc. 

Mr.  Davis,  author  of  Travels  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in 


L  l  htV  r-r*  K  Vr  one  volume  octavo.  Memoirs  ofthe  Life 

tl.Kht.„jptom.of  eic,Ubd,ty,  butno  of  Chatterton  the  Poet, 
pumaii  .effort  could  ever  again  restore  w  ta  n  k  •  .i. 

Ihemuseul^  fibre  to  iupto^r  tone  and 
f  igoor.'  Gold  proiloced  siln^dar  effect.  P'**’- 

b-'i  the  muscular  fibre, 'by  instsmtly  des-  ^*‘*  Arthur  Young,  the  father  of  ag* 
jtroylrjg  its  irritabilijty.  Keoce  the  ne-  j  **icultural  science  in  England  after  many 
Icessity  of  great  caution  in  applying  '  *Epcrlments  and  observations  on  the 
warifi  water  to  the  surface  pf  bodies  re-  subject,  affirms  that  sea-salt^acts  as  ^ 
kently  immersed  in  water  in  cases  of  ^®Ty  powerful  manure,  especially  when 
■usponded  respiration,  as  heat  may  -be  added  to  dung.  He  says  also,  that  very 


equally  as  bad  as  cold  w  ith  regard  to 
its  cffectSjOn  the  muscular •ftbre,  which 
by  Mr.  P.  is  considered  in  some  degree 
the  organ  of  life.  Blood  he  regards  as 
essential  to  life  only  as  a  stimulus  to 
muscular  irritability,  and  the  abstrac- 
itioo  of  blood  occasions  death  through 
VARt  of  Us  stinuiating  powersdo^&e 


considerable  benefit  has  been  found 
from  the  application  of  sea-water  to  veg¬ 
etables,  and  that,  when  mixed  with 
dung  or  compost  dunghills,  it  possesses 
a  se^ic  power  that  promotes  putrefac¬ 
tion. 

A  translation  of  Dante,  by  Mr.  Ifow> 
anl,  if  in  tlae  press* 


P  O  E  T  R  Y. 
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‘  I 

INVOCATION  TO  SPRING. 

*  Written  April  4th  f  1807. 

<;ome  shed  thy  influence  o*er  the  land, 
Each  deep-felt  woe  beguile  ; 

Dissolve  stem  Winter’s  icy  sway, 

And  bid  tlie  meadow  s  smile. 

That  t}Tant  Power  usurps  thy  throne  ; 
His  garment  robes  the  plains  ; 

And  througli  the  sad,  the  cheerless  day. 
Dark  melancholy  reigns. 

O  come,  with  soft  enlivening  mein. 

And  chace  these  glooms  away  ; 

Let  joy,  let  cheerfulness,  and  liope. 
Their  varied  powers  display. 

Give  Nature’s  votary  all  those  charms, 
Thy’buds,  thy  flowers  Impart ; 

Give  him  the  sweet,  tlie  rural  walk, 
Thatsootlics  the  pensive  heart  ; 

And  as  around  the  verdant  fields. 

He  marks  thy  beauties  full ; 

His  heart  with  gratitude  expands 
To  Him,  who  gives  them  all. 

O  then  return,  enchanting  Spring, 

Let  all  thy  Bweets  appear  ; 

Claim  thy  prer.ogativc,  and  reign 
Tlie  Charmer  of  the  year. 

THE  VILLAGE  LASS. 


For  the  Emerald. 

SONG. 

Hotv  vain  is  the  counsel  which  bids  us 
beware. 

Of  allurements  displayed  by  the  hands  ] 
of  the  fair ;  1 

I  swore  that  no  gazingmy  eyes, I’d  allow. 

Yet  I  feel  my  heart  going,  I  cannot  tell 
how’. 

My  friend  had  forewarn’d  me  to  be  on 
my  guard, 

That  my  feelings  w'ere  tender  &  love 
.  might  go  hard,  .  [bow', 

I :  answ'er*d  most  gratefully,  making  a 

Tiiat  I  might  fall  in  love,  but  1  did  not 
,  'know  how’. 

When  DELIA  I  saw,  she  appeared  with 
such  ease. 

With  wit  so  engagingiso  readyto  pleasc; 


So  gentle  her  manner,  so  smiling  be  ^ 
brow,  [hou- 

I  felt  my  poor  heart  go,  I  cannot  t  !  ,  ' 

You  see  my  good  friend,  how’  your  con.  §  > 
_8el  was  vain, 

[  Tliat  entangled  1  am,  yet  I  dare 

complain,  . 

I  would  be  at  case,  yet  to  delta  I 
I’d  fain  ask  for  pity,  but  cannot  tell  hov.^ 

LEANDEa. 

*  ■  j 

AD  VESPERAM.  ^ 

Cum  Sol,  discedens,  alias  cito  fertur  ir'  v 
oras,  gflj 

j  Et  portans  hominum  curas  et  murinu:*  J 
sccuin ;  ^ 

..Inter  et  agricolas,  cum  non  labor  uli  ■  ^ 
I  aratri  [dh; 

[  Longine  a  bovibus  fessis  prxscpia  ch  f 
Cum  pa.stor  pccudtsque  vagas  comp4 

lit  in  unum  ;  ^ 

Vespera,  turn  '  veniuut  tua  tempor^ 
nuntia  noctis. 

Turn  tun,  turn  veniunt  ferme  •  Dlluciu  * 
rcgiia. 

1  Vallibiis  incipiunfimls,  diim  montibiii^ 
1  Lux  simulatque  )3icm,  duin  Vox  pm.,  v 
1  liAret  in  Gita. — 

Excelsoque  loco,  tenebrosa,per  attlicr 4^ 
i  Diva 

1  Nunc  cito  descendit,  linquens  vestigL/ 
currus.  1 

Nunc  tua  regna  fugl.s,  valles  non  spontj 
rclinqucns  ; 

Nunc  collesqiie  petis  ;  .nunc  summa  Cc 
cumiiia  montis. 

SUlc  grudum,  tu,  blunda  Deu,  et  cor 
cede  vidcri ; 

Sistc  gradum,  nunc  longe  fugis  ;  e  valbi 
bus  utris 

Discedam,  monies  Diva  occupat  unh: 
brifera  altos. 

[  L.  M.  SARGENT.  . 

REPERTORY. 

I 

RONDEAU. 

Ey  lv)o  black  eyes  iny  heart  was  won,  y 
(Sure  never  wretch  was  more  undone  !)| 

’  To  Celia- with  mv  suit  I  came  ; 

But  she,  regardless  of  her  prize,  i 
Thought  proper  to  reward  my  flame  % 
By  two  black  eyes.  * 

I  v'.j  ■  ^  ■  -.1-  . 
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